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ELEMENTS OF PEACE DOCTRINE IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT.' 



By Professor George A. Barton, Ph.D., 
Brvn Mawr College. 



With reference to the relation which the Old Testament 
bears to the doctrine of international peace there are four pos- 
sible attitudes of mind: 

i. We may take the ground that the Old Testament is a 
record of a divine revelation, that it exhibits war as a part of 
the divine plan, and that, therefore, it justifies warfare among 
Christians. This attitude has been generally taken by Chris- 
tians in many different centuries. It has its advocates yet. It 
has served to flood the Christian world with wave upon wave of 
barbarism. Although it is still advocated by some Christian 
teachers, 2 it is too superficial to merit refutation in a company 
like this. 

2. The second possible position is in part identical with the 
preceding and in part the antithesis of it. It holds that the Old 
Testament reeks with un-Christian barbarism, that it is a mill- 
stone about the neck of the church, and that no advance can be 
made in the realization of the Christian ideal of peace until this 
unwieldy impediment is cast aside. This attitude of mind is as 
superficial as the preceding. It is produced naturally by reac- 
tion from the extravagant claims of those who advocate the first 
position. 

3. A third attitude is sometimes taken. It is said that the 
victories gained by Israel, which were of real advantage to the 
nation, were not the result of war, but of divine interposition, 
and that large military establishments were not only contrary 

1 A paper read at the Peace Conference of the Society of Friends in Philadelphia, 
December 21, 1901. 

s See F. \V. Farrar in North American Review, September, 1900, p. 294. 
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to the commands of God, but disastrous to the political pros- 
perity of the nation. 

This position would be comforting if true ; but unfortu- 
nately it rests upon a method of Old Testament study which 
can no longer be regarded as thorough. Our Old Testament 
historical books were compiled and edited by men who lived 
just at the period when the Hebrews were passing from a nation 
to a church. These narratives were collected, not so much for 
the sake of the history as for the religious lesson which they 
might be made to enforce. Without doubt, too, the nation had 
suffered from the military ambitions of its greatest leaders. 
Equally undoubted is the fact that there was a large providen- 
tial element in the military victories won by their ancestors ; 
but in retelling the stories of these to enforce a religious point 
of view the providential element was heightened, the warlike 
element, which in the earl)' time was very real, fell into the 
background, and the whole perspective was innocently and 
unconsciously changed. 

Let me give an illustration. In the sixth chapter of Joshua 
two different accounts of the taking of Jericho are woven 
together. In the older of these we are told how the Hebrews 
captured the city by a ruse. They quietly marched about the 
city for seven days, in such a manner as to appear unable to 
attack it, thus throwing the inhabitants off their guard, and 
when the garrison least expected it raised a great shout, and, 
rushing upon it, captured the city. The deed was really a mili- 
tary stratagem, but the victory was, like all victories, ascribed 
to Jehovah, the God of battles. The victory was won so easily, 
however, that it was ascribed in an especial manner to the inter- 
position of God, and it was only natural that in later times it 
should give rise to traditions in which the providential element 
overshadowed the other entirely. Indeed, it is not impossible 
for such a point of view to be taken in modern times about 
modern events. I have heard of a Friend who regards the 
signal victories of the American fleets over the Spaniards in the 
war of 1898, accomplished as they were with almost no loss of 
life, as evidence that America was as much the chosen instru- 
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merit for the overthrow of Spanish despotism as Israel was for 
the extermination of the Canaanites, and that God fought for 
the American fleets as he did for Israel of old. If this were 
not an age of books and of critical historical study, there might 
easily grow up in America a very unreal tradition about that war 
— a tradition in which the actual military element, which we so 
much regretted, would sink out of sight altogether, and an 
impression prevail that it was determined wholly by providential 
interpositions. Obviously, then, if we would find in Israel's his- 
tory valid principles which may be applied to real international 
life in this world, we must adopt a less superficial method of 
study. 

4. A fourth attitude is possible. We may recognize that the 
religion of Israel was the providential preparation for Christian- 
ity, that in the beginning the Hebrews differed little from their 
neighbors and kinsmen either in religion or in the arts of life, 
but that as time advanced they saw more clearly the nature of 
God and their proper relation to their neighbors. If we pro- 
ceed thus, we shall expect their religion and morals to be crude 
in the early period, but we shall expect, as we approach the 
time of the coming of the Prince of peace, to discover a clearer 
apprehension of those great principles which should make war 
forever impossible. 

This last is the point of view which this essay is an endeavor 
to set forth, though obviously in the space at my disposal the 
proper treatment of the subject can only be hinted at. 

In the animal world warfare and struggle seem to be per- 
fectly natural. Biologists teach us that it is by means of these 
that animal life has been pushed forward to its present degree 
of perfection. Man is from one standpoint a member of the 
animal kingdom. In the earlier stages of his development he 
has necessarily heerj pushed forward by the same processes 
which have molded all animal life. He cannot be led for- 
ward by the lofty ideals which inspire by their brightness and 
purity until he can appreciate something of their beauty and 
sublimity. Until then, like his fellows in the animal realm, he 
must be pushed forward by the blind forces of struggle and 
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survival. To discover the elements of a peace doctrine in the 
Old Testament, we must discover the power to appreciate the 
great religious truths on which it rests. Those truths are the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. Until men 
have clearly understood that God is the God of all men, and 
that it is as wrong to injure a stranger as a brother, because 
both are the children of the same Father, no peace doctrine is 
possible to them. 

Now, in the early days of Israel's national life the necessary 
religious foundation for this truth had not been laid. Each 
tribe, or, at the most, each nation, had its god. Each nation 
thought it must worship its own god, but it in no wise denied the 
reality of the gods of other nations. These gods were conceived 
as larger men, ready to fight with one another, or to overreach 
one another in all the ways which men would do. This applies 
to the early history of Israel as truly as to that of other ancient 
peoples. When David was temporarily driven from his native 
land, and had to take refuge in Moab, we hear him complaining : 
"They have driven me out this day that I should not cleave 
unto the inheritance of Jehovah, saying, Go serve other gods" 
(1 Sam. 26:19). Jehovah's power was, he seemed to think, 
limited to Palestine, and, when on foreign soil, David naturally 
supposed he must worship a foreign god. This accounts for the 
fact that David practiced such barbarities upon conquered ene- 
mies (2 Sam. 12:31). From his religious point of view these 
enemies had no rights. Obviously in such an age the peace 
doctrine could find no root. 

In Amos, the first of the literary prophets, we find a broader 
outlook, both as regards the extent of God's rule over the 
nations and as regards the barbarities of war. He perceived 
that Jehovah controlled all nations ; Jehovah brought the Philis- 
tines from Caphtor and the Aramaeans from Kir, as well as Israel 
from Egypt (Amos 9: 7). It was Amos, too, the possessor of 
this breadth of religious vision, who condemned that violation of 
treaties, that barbarity to women, and that disregard of the 
sacredness of death which are so characteristic of war (see 
Amos 1:9, 13 ; 2 : 1). 
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It takes, in anv age, a long time for a higher ideal to win its 
way, and that was true of Israel as well as of others. Isaiah 
sang of the birth of the " Prince of peace," in language which is 
much obscured in our common versions of the Bible, but which 
is so enshrined in the affections of the Christian world that one 
hesitates to disturb it, even in the interest of truth. When 
Isaiah's language is really understood, however, it differs but 
little from the hard standards of the age of war. That Prince, 
as Isaiah conceived him, was to be a "wonderful plotter, a very 
god of a warrior, and a father of booty" before he was "prince 
of peace." In other words, Isaiah's conception is still the con- 
ception of a conqueror ; the peace which this passage pictures 
was such as Kitchener is making in South Africa. 

Many years later Isaiah had a more attractive vision. In the 
eleventh chapter of his prophecy, when describing the messianic 
kingdom, he sang of a time when — 

The wolf will lodge with the lamb, 

The leopard lie down with the kid, 

The calf and the young lion will graze together, 

And a little child will lead them. 

This language is no doubt figurative. The prophet pictured 
under these animal forms the way in which human passion was 
to become harmless. It is not clear, however, whether his 
thought embraced the world in this utopia of peace, or whether 
he confined it to the kingdom of Israel. The words which imme- 
diately follow favor the latter view. 

Such religious conceptions as those of Amos were, neverthe- 
less, bound to bear fruit. Under the influence of the prophets 
the old laws were recast, and Kingjosiah instituted a reform on 
their basis. We now possess this work in our book of Deuter- 
onomy. It is characterized by a large humanitarian element. 
It sought to soften the rugged features of the hard life of ancient 
times. It instituted laws in behalf of the poor, in behalf of 
slaves, who were usually the captives taken in war, and even in 
behalf of animals. 3 In its treatment of war itself there is a 

3 See Kent, "Humanitarian Element in the Old Testament Legislation," Bibli- 
cal World. October, 1901. 
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milder, more human and reasonable note than one is accustomed 
to find in antiquity (see Deut., chap. 20, and cf. Goldwin Smith 
in Independent of August 22, 1901, pp. 1959 ff.). Of the Leviti- 
cal code, which came into its present form even later, though 
many of its laws are old, the same may also be said. 4 If that 
code seems to limit the sympathies of Israel at times by enforcing 
kindness toward members of that race particularly, it also com- 
manded the Hebrew to love the resident alien as himself (Lev. 
19: 17, 18). When we remember that the resident alien was 
usually a captive of war, we can see how beneficently the teach- 
ing of prophets like Amos was taking effect. The idea that 
there was but one God, and he the God of all men, was producing 
a new conception of humanity, fatal to the spirit of war. 

In no book of the Old Testament does this leavening doc- 
trine, that God cares for all men, and its corollary, that mercy 
is due to all, shine out more clearly than in the book of Jonah ; 
but we have been so occupied in quarreling about Jonah's whale 
that the significance of the message of the book has escaped us. 
The book was written to enforce the great truths that God's care 
extends to all men, that he chose Israel, not for her own sake 
merely, but to bear his message of warning, of righteousness, 
and of mercy to all men, and that even the worst of Israel's ene- 
mies may find mercy with God and become his people. The 
book of Jonah is a missionary tract. The kindliness of God 
extends to all nations ; the spirit of helpful sympathy should 
prevail toward them in the hearts of his worshipers — this is the 
message of this unique book, and it is a message calculated to 
extirpate the spirit of selfishness and narrowness from which all 
war springs. 

The climax of Old Testament thought in this respect is 
reached in that little prophecy, found both in the second chapter 
of Isaiah and in the fourth chapter of Micah, the origin of which 
is a puzzle. Was it composed by Isaiah, by Micah, or by some 
unknown prophet ? Perhaps the last view is the correct one. 
From this unknown seer it may have been introduced by editors 
into the positions in the books of Isaiah and Micah where it 

4 See Kent, in Biblical World, November, 1901. 
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now stands. Be that as it may, in its inspired utterance we have 
for the first time an adequate expression of what a real mono- 
theism means for the world. " The mountain of the Lord's 
house shall be established in the top of the mountain and exalted 
above the hills. Many nations shall give him their allegiance; 
his word shall rule them ; he shall judge between many peoples 
and decide concerning strong nations afar off ; and they shall 
beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks ; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more." One God for all nations, hence 
one brotherhood among men, and a universal peace on earth — 
this is the only logical view for a monotheist, and is the inevi- 
table result of a belief in one God. Such is the strength of old 
custom, especially of custom consecrated by religious sanction 
and rooted in human passion, that this prophetic vision did not 
make a deep impression on the prophets' contemporaries ; but 
nevertheless the beautiful picture of international amity, clearly 
drawn against the dark background of a savage antiquity, antici- 
pated by two millenniums the visions of our Whittier,who sang: 

Evil shall cease and violence pass away, 

And the tired world breathe free through a long sabbath day. 

Viewed in the manner here indicated, the Old Testament 
neither sanctions war nor is a millstone about the neck of 
Christianity; nor is it the record of a people who lived in a world 
so unreal that it can teach us no practical lesson. It affords a 
basis for the peace doctrine, both because it exhibits the fact 
that war springs from the animal side of human nature, and is 
fostered only by a conception of God so limited as to be but little 
removed from heathenism ; and also because it reveals the fact 
that the doctrine of monotheism cannot be really held without 
creating in men's minds an abhorrence of the barbarities of war, 
and without inspiring visions of a universal peace. The former 
element, though painfully apparent, is a waning or diminishing 
element ; the latter, as revelation in its progress nears the cen- 
tral figure in human history, clearly appears as the increasing 
and triumphant element. 



